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, . UD a line which to some extent was the complement of tk 
language too p . ^ ,, t so mU ch of God to them, as of th 

prev ,0» s »ddre,» »f » h “ h the ieading thought . Frequent inter * 
G<>d ""behalf of the children, consistency of conduct in the every a 0 * 1 
^ they are witnesses and the need o, absolute co„ S '^ 
i parent and child, were the principal points urged, together 

Ain r'hinp* from urging renunciation and self-control u. . 


tt'iieed of not flinc'hins from urging renunciation and self-contro,.'' ,£* 

addresses were welcomed with qut. and not the ess deeply , e |, interest h 
the more so, perhaps, as the purely religious character of both was somewhat 
beside the ordinary topics of P.N.H.l . meetings. Judge Smyl y> wh 
had put himself to some inconvenience to attend the meeting, made some 
remarks explanatory of the object of the Union, which he considered to 
be mainly the awakening of parents to the importance of the formation i n 
their children of “character,” or “the personal life.” He pointed out 
also that the presence of both parents is specially invited to the meetings, 
and concluded by describing the nature of the work carried on at the 
Ambleside House. Some 80 persons were present, and a few new 
members were enrolled. 

Farnworth.— The first meeting of this Branch was held in the 
Memorial Hall on Monday, October ioth, when Miss Roberts was the 
hostess. Miss Simpson, of Leeds, gave the members a paper on “ Nature, 1 ’’ 
and it was decided to try and form a Natural History Club for the 
children. Miss Roberts kindly consented to give the first lecture some 
time near the end of November. There was a good attendance, and four 
new members joined at the end of the meeting. 

Bolton.— The first meeting was held at the Baths Assembly Rooms on 
Tuesday, October nth, when Miss Simpson, of Leeds, gave a lecture to 
children on “Pond Life.” It was decided to try and form a Natural 
History Club in connection with the branch. At the end of the meeting 
four new members joined. 

Reading [Natural History Club ). — On October ist, the final excursion 
of the summer season took place. Fifty members started at 2.15 from 
Reading, arriving about 3.0 in Goring. They walked to Mr. Burbage’s 
farm and were shewn all over the buildings, and much enjoyed looking at 
the animals, especially the little terrier pups. Mr. Colebrook had kindly 
obtained leave for the visit. By 4.30 the party returned along the liver 
bank to Goring and had tea. During the remaining half-hour, Miss Hart- 
Davis (in the absence of Dr. Esther Colebrook) gave a short talk to the 
children on the structure and habits of the fowl and the duck. Specimens 
were shewm to illustrate the muscles, feathers, beak, feet, etc.— fl> e 
Committee have decided to issue a quarterly magazine, price 6<L 
eginning in January, 1899. It will contain notes on birds, flowers, etc., 
articles on plant life, on structure and habits of wild and domestic animals, 
on c ouds and stars, geological studies, etc. For particulars appl) t0 
Mrs. Hayward, Hazelwood, Kendrick Road, Reading. 
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PLATO’S IDEAL OF EDUCATION 
By W. de Burgh. 


distinguish as the practical and the theoretical. The p^c 
tical ideal is concerned with the actual needs of special 
communities ; we associate it with Acts of Parliament 
and political programmes. The theoretical ideal is more 
remote from the immediate concerns of mankind : though 
in the long run it is the theoretical ideal that determines the 
trend of practical reform, for the moment it is rather the 
expression of the wide vision of philosophers or poets, busied, 
not with the difficulties that front them in the world, but 
with ideal aims that ultimately, they hope, will be attained. 
Such an ideal was that of Plato. Though materially affected 
in spirit and in detail by the actual condition of the Greek 
world amidst which he lived, his views are, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, unpractical and visionary. His ideal had 
hut slight effect upon the course of human progress ; none 
the less it presents one of the noblest conceptions of the 
training for an ideal citizenship in the whole history of 


mankind. 

It is described in the greatest of Plato’s dialogues, the 
Republic. The primary purpose of the Republic is the 
Se arch for justice, or in other words, the enquiry into what 
goodness is and why men should be good rather than evil. 
I he dialogue, however, has a second purpose closely bound 
U P with the former, the consideration of an ideal state. It is 
thus partly an ethical and partly a political enquiry, for to 
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Greek mind, We meam r” ~ uy, publi 

moramy Again, justice or goodness could only (Plato We 
Td" mod be realized in a favourable env.ronment, so f„ t 
the individual to be good the state must be reformed. The 
wo motives, the search for justice and the consideration of 
the ideal state, are interwoven with great subtlety throughout 
the work. The problem of education is connected with both. 
It is at once the education of the individual character and 
the education of the ruler in the state. 

We have said that Plato, while putting forward a theoretical 
ideal, was affected in spirit and in detail by the world he 
lived in. He wrote at Athens just after the Great Age 0 f 
Athenian History, when the Greek race attained its highest 
achievements in politics, in civilization, in art. .Decadence 
was setting in, and decadence never impresses itself so 
keenly on the consciences of thinking men as when its 
influence is first felt after an age of energy and health. 
Plato saw around him decadence both in individual character 
and in civic life. The Greek race was always marked by 
individuality and versatility. It was these qualities that 
rendered possible the creations of the Greek genius, but they 
were qualities which lent themselves easily to corruption, 
and they were now being transformed into instability and 
want of principle. So with the Greek states. Political 
revolutions occasioned by the spirit of faction were des- 
troying all sense of political responsibility, and enthroning 
cynicism and inhumanity in almost every city of the Greek 
world. Plato tries at once to describe the perfect city and to 
censure with bitter indignation the political demoralisation 
of the Greek world. His central doctrine is the doctrine of 
renunciation. It is only by a rigid exclusion of all that 
might conceivably tend to enervate and corrupt the character 
of the state, that the good will have any chance of growth 
and progress. 


At various ages of the world two ideals of life have 
presented themselves to mankind. There is the ideal ot 
self-development, according to which everything that is 
capable of good should be trained and fostered. This was 
the ideal, for example, of the Renaissance. On the other hana 
t ere is the ideal of renunciation, the ideal of medi® v 
monasticism, according to which everything that c ° 
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possibly turn to evil must be ricdrH 

we have seen, belongs to the second ° ff Plat °’ s ideal - as 
be sacrificed in his state which p d i? 6 ' Ever ything i s to 
against the stability either of th* „ d conceiv ably militate 
character. °mmumty or of individual 

To take two examples. First Pi . 
from the perfect state. Family rf° eXcludes the family 
significance in ancient Greece A ^ WaS never of much 
life of a man was life in public i n JL ^ have Said ’ the true 
court, the assembly. He went\ e . marke t place, the law 
to sleep, and even his meaTs wereTt JUSt ^ Ms meals a " d 
he happened to be a high official d rf" at the , pubHc me ss if 
the family is that it forms a second U 1 at °' S ob j ection to 
a second loyalty over and ahn cor P or ation, and involves 
of the state' and 006 ° r S a " izati °" 

show towards it. The whole man 6Ver ^ Cltizen is bound to 
welfare of the perfect commuZ ^ * th * 

brother of every other “n^t 

be renounced. * &nd attach ™nts must 


secondly, Plato excludes in a large measure poetry and 
. Himself one of the supreme artists in the history of 
literature, profoundly conscious of the magical charm that 
art exercises over human character and feeling, he neverthe- 
less renounces it almost entirely, because, as he well knew 
from the Greek life around him, it may, where men’s 
characters are not strong enough to make art their slave 
as well as their mistress, lead to enervation, instability, 
corruption. There is a strange irony in the fact that Plato 
issued his anathema against art in a work which is itself a 


supreme creation of artistic genius. 

Passing from the general purpose of the Republic to 
the theory of education, we note at the outset a few general 
points. 

0 As we said above, education to a Greek, and 
consequently to Plato, meant education for public life. In 
Particular, Plato sketching the education of those who are to 
bo the rulers, or as he calls them, the guardians of the 
Perfect city. 

(, 2 ) And here Plato has a lesson for all time. Edu- 
cation to him means an education of the whole man, 
n °t merely of the intellect, not merely of the intellect and 
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7 7 riv side by side (all theories of education profess this! 
but an education also of the feelings and the ^ imaging 

Haco tells us-and it was especially true with lh ' 

Greek race-are of vital significance for good or for evil i„ 
he young" Plato’s education includes what we would under- 
stand at the present time by moral and religious training. 
At the present day, such training is largely relegated to the 
home. Plato, however, as follows logically from what has 
been said above, entrusts it to the State as its most important 
function. We may mention further that Plato contemplates 
education of women on the same lines as men. 

j) Inasmuch as this education is an education 0 f 
the whole man, it must be based on an examination of the 
human character ; in other words, Plato’s education has its 
basis in his psychology. He distinguishes three elements 
in human character. 

First, the element of appetite, leading, when unbridled, 
to sensuality and avarice — an element whose function is to 
be in subjection to the higher factors in the soul. 

Secondly, the element called by Plato the element of 
spirit, which might be described as the self-assertive element 
in character : the part of a man which manifests itself at one 
time in sense of honour — in the fighting spirit ; at another 
time in righteous indignation at the sight of wrong — the 
sense of chivalry ; or, again, in sense of shame and anger 
after an unworthy action ; or, at another time, in the instinct 
of rivalry and ambition. This element in the soul must be 
restrained, or it becomes Philistine and brutal, but under 
due restraint its nature is to side with the good. 

Lastly, there is the highest element in the soul the 
element of reason, whose function is to be lord and master 
in the soul, and which displays a natural affinity towards 
and a natural affection for the good. He speaks of it as 
the philosophic element, because its central feature is the 
love of knowledge, and knowledge to Plato was an essential 
quality of virtue. 

In the ninth book of the Republic , Plato presents these 

three elements in a figure: 

“ Can we imagine to ourselves a creature like one of those 
which, according to the legend, existed in old times, *u 
as Chimera, and Scylla, and Cerberus, not to mention 
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of other monsters, in the case of vv 

generic forms have grown together T toM that several 
“ True, we do hear of such .t and coalesce d into one?” 
“ Well, mould in the fi rs , “ ° nes ' 
many-headed monster, furnisherf” ■ k f ° rm ° f a rao ‘ley 
tame and wild animals, which h * dng ° f heads of 

every instance out of himself” ^ produce b y turns in 

“It requires a cunning' modeller t a 

since fancy is more plastic than wav 1 ^ l n , everthele «> 
pliable as wax, suppose it done ” X &nd substa nces as 

“ Now proceed, secondly, to mould rh r 

thirdly, the form of a man ; but let the wt * ^ ^ 
greatest of the three, and the second next to i ' mUCh ‘ he 
That is easier. It is done.” 

“Now combine the three intrx ~ 
grow together to a certain extent.’’ 6 ’ ^ ^ t0 make them 
“I have done so.” 

“Lastiy, invest them externally with the form of one of 

^ tidVand ^ I'" 6 mai " S ° that the Pers ° n Wh0 -not 

see inside, and only notices the outside skin, may fancy 
that it is one single animal— to wit, a man ”* 

Here, of course, the many-headed monster represents the 
element of appetite ; the lion, the element of spirit • the 
man, the element of philosophy and reason. Goodness in 
the soul lies in the due performance by each element of its 
proper function ; in the good soul, reason will be lord, spirit 
its willing ally, and appetite its slave. 

A) Such being human nature, the excellence of this 
nature can only be brought out by careful training. Here 
I lato realises the vital importance of education. The 
finely-gifted nature is, he says, the most capable, either 
°f great good or of great evil ; education will decide in 
which direction a man’s genius will be turned. 

“ In the case of all seeds, and of everything that grows, 
whether vegetable or animal, we know that whatever fails 
to find its appropriate nourishment, season and soil, will 
lack its proper virtues the more, in proportion as it is more 
vigorous. For evil is, I presume, more opposed to what is 
g°od than to what is not good.” 

“ Certainly.” 

* From Davies and Vaughan’s Translation. 
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« Hence I think we 
finest natures get more 
when exposed to an un 


may reasonably conclude that 
harm than those of an inferior 
genial nutriment.” 


the 

sort, 


“Yes we may. . 

“Then may we not assert, Adeimentus, that minds 
naturally of the highest order, do in like manner, if they 
happen to be ill-trained, become peculiarly wicked ? Or do 
you think that great crimes and unalloyed depravity spring 
not, as I suppose, from a splendid character ruined by im- 
proper treatment, but from a worthless one ; and that a feeble 
nature will ever produce anything great, whether good or 


evil?” 

“No, I think with you.” 

“Well, then, the nature which we appropriated to the 
philosopher must, I think, provided it meets with proper in- 
struction, grow and attain to all excellence ; but if it be 
sown, planted and nourished on an ungenial soil, it is sure to 
run into the very opposite vices, unless some deity should 
providentially interpose.” 

Such then are the leading principles of Plato’s ideal. It 
remains very briefly and in outline to fill in a few of the 
details. There are two passages in the Republic in which 
Plato speaks of the education of the ruler in the perfect 
state. 

First, in Books II. and III. where he deals particularly 
with the training of the mind and body of the young, and, 
secondly, in Book VII. where from a more visionary and 
ideal point of view, he deals with higher education of which 
only the finest spirits — the Philosopher-kings as he calls 
them whose ruling of the state is the essential for good 
government— will be capable. In the first of the two passages 
he starts with the division of actual Greek education into 
music or training of the mind, and gymnastic or training of 
the body. Music to the Greeks signified all that fell within 
the domain of the muses, in other words, art and culture in 
all their branches. The ordinary Greek youth was brought 
up on current mythology, especially as contained in the early 
poets of which Homer and Hesiod were chief. Plato merci- 
essly criticises this early poetry, not as literature, but as a 
vehicle for moral and religious training. He talks of th 
a es o the gods, tales of heroes, tales of men, such as ar 
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be found in Homer ; and lavs~d 

ance with which they are to be ° Wn tlle Principles 
the state. No tale must be told 6 ^ 1 ^ in ° r excluded from 
two maxims about the divine y ° Ung that c °ntradicts 


in accord- 


two maxims about the divine nat^ y ° Un8 
/^nrmnf- rhpno-p . Ure : the maxim that God 

t God ca 

restraint and other essentiaH^^ 5 * encIurance , self- 


cannot change and the maxim that^J* 

/"k'T orooe m „ r ' w>a cannot lie. As for 


tales of heroes and of men J ° d cannot lie. A 

restraint and other essentials ^ endurance , 

rigorously banished. a good character, or be 

He passes next from suhioM 

the drama and imitative art gen^rallT- 10 styie : he censures 
at all in the community it must be lf WG all ° W tra S ed y 
characters and ideal acts A s fn ' L ^ represents noble 
of whose charm Plato 

says, “should arrive in our city so clever’ as to^Tb’le to 

r P :srt7mtk?: te ; U bi d rr ^ 

propose to make a public display of his talents and his 
productions we shall pay him reverence as a sacred admt 
able, and charming personage, but we shall tell him that in 
our state there is no one like him, and that our law excludes 
such characters, and we shall send him away to another city 
after pouring perfumed oil upon his head, and crowning him 
with woollen fillets ; but for ourselves, we shall employ, for 
the sake of our real good, that more austere and less fasci- 
nating poet and legend writer, who will imitate for us the 
style of the virtuous man, and will cast his narratives in 
the moulds which we prescribed at the outset when we were 
engaged with the training of our soldiers.” (Book III., 
PP- 397, 398-) 

For to Plato, at this stage in the life of the perfect city, the 
chief function of the guardians will be its defence in war. 
He is prescribing for a city militant ; and excludes much of 
the richness and the splendour of Greek art and the Greek 
drama, just as a St. Bernard would probably have excluded 
Shakespeare’s comedies or Wagner’s operas from the 
precincts of a mediaeval monastery, lhe lives of all the 
citizens must be rigorously, and at all costs, directed to a 
single end : the preservation of the city against foes within 
and without. 

Plato passes from the art of literature to the arts of music 
a nd painting, to which principles of the same order are with 
th e same rigour applied. He briefly touches on gymnastics, 
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. that in his city it will be primarily not a trainin' 
P f"h tm bodv but' a training of the element of spirit in the sou? 
and fn an amusing passage he observes that there will be ^ 
“ ' in ,he ideal city either for the valetudinarian or for , he 
p hn ej-jes to keep him alive. 

loathe Seventh Book, Plato develops this education 
showing how in the case of those who are proved worthy, [[ 
u-ill be broadened and deepened as they grow older, till it 
culminates in the knowledge of the Ideas, and in particular 
of the Idea of good : a knowledge which will occupy them 
during life; but this is not the place to enter upon an 
exposition of Plato s doctrine of the Ideas. 

There are passages in his writings where the idea of 
good— at once the foundation and culminating point of all 
knowledge — almost passes into the conception of God. At 
any rate, to Plato the true philosophy (which should form, 
as we have said, the education of those who have been 
tried in the fire and found worthy) was in no sense a barren 
intellectual study, but a life of the highest wisdom, engross- 
ing at once the reason and the emotions, and directing 
the whole soul of man to the contemplation of the perfect 
vision. 

Those who have the knowledge of the idea of good, will 
be the rulers in the perfect state. This is what Plato means 
when he says that the condition under which alone the 
perfect state can be realized is that philosophers should be 
kings, and kings philosophers. Such men will not desire 
office. 1 heir motive in sharing, from time to time, into 
public life, will not be wealth or power, but the shame of 
being ruled by an inferior if they refuse. They will he in 
a sense, missionaries, drawing their fellow-men towards the 
light. In the allegory of the cave, at the opening of Book 
^ II., Plato contrasts the darkness under which men aie 
actually living, with the clear vision of the light possessed 
by the philosopher. 

Imagine a number of men living in an undergr 01 ) 11 ^ 
cavernous chamber with an entrance to the light, extending 
along the entire length of the cavern, in which they have 
been confined, from their childhood, with their legs and nec 
so shackled, that they are obliged to sit still and loo* 
straight forwards, because their chains render it impost 
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for them to turn their heads ro -i ~ — - 

fire burning some way off, abound a bri S M 

elevated roadway passing between tn ^ ehlnd them > and an 
with a low wall built along j t r ? fire &nd the prisoner S 
conjurors put up in front of th’- ^ screens which 
which they exhibit their wonders ^ audience> and above 
“ I have it,” he replied. 

“Also figure to vourself „ 

behind this wall, and carrying wUlwh^ PerS ° ns walkin g 
and images of other animals wrought n T ° f men ’ 
all kinds of materials, together whh W °° d and St ° ne aTld 
which overtop the wall ; and as von V . ai ?° US other artlc les, 
of the passers-by be talking and other^m!”^ 1 ’ ^ ^ 

prisoners. ,,are deSCnbing a stran S e scene and strange 

“They resemble us,” I replied. 

And a little later : 

« Consider what would happen if the course of nature 
brought them a release from their fetters, and a remedy for 
their foolishness, in the following manner. Let us suppose 
that one of them has been released, and compelled suddenly 
to stand up, and turn his neck round and walk with open eyes 
towards the light : and let us suppose that he goes through 
all these actions with pain, and that the dazzling splendour 
renders him incapable of discerning those objects of which 
he used formerly to see the shadows. What answer should 
you expect him to make, if someone were to tell him that in 
those days he was watching foolish phantoms, but that now 
he is somewhat nearer to reality, and is turned towards things 
more real, and sees more correctly; and above all, if he were 
to point out to him the several objects that are passing by, 
an d question him and compel him to answer what they are ? 
Should you not expect him to be puzzled, and to regard his old 
visions as truer than the objects now forced upon his notice?” 
“Yes, much truer.” 

And once again, after he has become accustomed to the 
H ght of the sun. 

“ Consider what would happen if such a man were to 
descend again and seat himself on his old seat r Coming 
so suddenly out of the sun, would he not find his eyes 
blinded with the gloom of the place r ” 

1 Certainly, he would.” 
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“And if he were forced to deliver his opinion a g a j n 
touching the shadows aforesaid, and to enter the ]j ’ 
against those who had always been prisoners, while h i 
sight continued dim, and his eyes unsteady— and if thi 
process of initiation lasted a considerable time — would h 
not be made a laughing-stock, and would it not be Sai ! 
of him, that he had gone up only to come back again with 
his eyesight destroyed, and that it was not worth while even 
to attempt the ascent r And if anyone endeavoured to set 
them free and carry them to the light, would they not g 0 
so far as to put him to death, if they could only manage to 
get him into their power?” 

“ Yes, that they would.” 

Plato, we see, is sceptical as to the practical success of 
his ideal. The world in his sight is very evil : it will 
need a Divine Providence to bring about the requisite 
reform ; but in the meantime, the philosopher who, like 
Socrates, Plato’s master, makes the attempt, will be put 
to death for his pains. 

But this is no argument against the validity of the ideal: 
if the ideal cannot be realized in the world, it is the fault of 
the world, not of the ideal. 

So he concludes the dialogue in allegorical form, it is 
true, but with a clear conviction that the perfect life, if 
unrealizable on earth, will be realized somehow and some- 
where beyond the grave. Plato knew well that his 
passionate belief in the immortality of the soul was but 
coldly and ineffectively presented in the formal proofs of 
philosophy : and further, as is his wont when speaking of 
matters that transcend human reason, he closes with a fable. 

The lesson that he teaches in the tale of Er and 
throughout the whole of the Republic , is this: That as 
e ucation is an education of the whole soul of man, it is not 
oun ed by a few years of childhood and youth, but is co- 
extensive with the whole course of earthly life. Nay, more, 
ut a preparation of the soul for the attainment of 
perfect knowledge in another world. 


ON fathers-by ONE of them* 

By the Rev. H . S. Swithinbank. 

La^lot-l 1 kn ° W you not - 

wise father that knows his own child. 

“When I grow up, / won’t marrv “ o~uu ^ 

“ I’ll be a loving father .” obbed a llttle voice, 

He was smarting under his mother’s hand, this nursery 
misogynist. Women were a nlam micf 1 

mothers. A father’s ways were more congenial *’ SpeC ' ally 

That ,s from real life, and it is typical. Our' young friend 
quite honestly thought his father more ■■ loving." But why f 
For all I know, his father was all that a father should be' 
and so with the mother. But there are households in which 
those words would be a terribly true indictment of one 
parent, perhaps of both, “ I won’t marry : I’ll be a lovinu 
father.” 

An indictment, but of which parent r Too often, alas, of 
the father : in that word “ loving,” so applied to him, lies 
a world of unconscious irony. Poor mothers, with the 
heritage of Eve, in sorrow seeking what in sorrow you 
brought forth ! That heritage has made your yoke heavy, 
and we fathers add to your yoke. The burden of child- 
training we leave to you ; women are naturally conscientious, 
and, with both parents’ work to do, you get anxious and 
overdo your part, and on your hearts is laid the result of our 
neglect — in sorrow seeking what in sorrow you have brought 
forth. The father may deem himself incompetent, or fancy 
be is too busy, or in some other way shirk his part : he 
abdicates or lives as en roi faineant. But responsibility 
abides: in such things none can fill another s place or do 
another’s work, not even the “standing or professional 
Parent ” under whom we place our children at school. 

Much has been thought and said and written about 
motherhood. About fatherhood one has heard too little ; 
Vet, surely it has its own special opportunities, its own 

* Paper written lor the Dulwich Branch of the P.N.E.U. 


